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MUCH is being written and said of the crass materialism of the 
age and of the tendency of both doctors and nurses to allow 
their scientific interests to blind them to the larger values of life. 
The situation is not hopeless nor wholly one-sided when a physician 
expresses such deep feeling as is contained in the following para- 
graphs. The JOURNAL values the privilege of presenting the message 
to its readers believing that it will serve to rouse many a nurse to a 
vivid awareness of her own "akinness." 

"Humanus: akin to man — where is there closer application of 
this spirit than to the nurse? She is akin to man when he most needs 
consolation. She is with him when it seems that even God has de- 
serted him. Only too often the nurse forgets or overlooks the privi- 
lege of practicing the spirit of Christ. Often she feels that it is neces- 
sary to steel herself to only the recognition of the bare physical facts 
of her patient's ailment. Often the scientific precision of the treat- 
ment of the ailment hardens her to the temperamental personal treat- 
ment of the patient. Dr. Burnet, in his article, Humanized Social 
Service in Venereal Disease Control, emphasizes the fact that it is 
especially in venereal disease control work that the spirit of 'akinness' 
to man should prevail. Nothing will lift a patient from the depths of 
physical and mental despair as will someone's deep human sympathy 
and strength that will not only emanate new hope in the patient, but a 
desire for action, which is the essence of life." 

COWBIRDS 

MANY nurses were reared in the country and are familiar with 
the parasitic habits of the cowbird. To our urban sisters, who 
missed the joys of birdnesting, let us explain that this care-free and 
irresponsible bird does not build a nest, but deposits its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, usually of those which are smaller and more 
energetic, and goes on its way rejoicing, leaving the unwilling but 
ambitious foster parents to hatch and rear its young. 

We all know human cowbirds, — social parasites who shirk their 
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responsibilities, but who are very sure the world owes them a living 
and who insistently and persistently demand their share of privilege. 

Those who toil for the advancement of nursing sometimes feel 
that our profession has its full share of cowbirds. How do you feel 
about it? Do you know nurses who, on graduating, accept the dignity 
of state recognition through registration, more or less negligently join 
their alumnae associations, and then, like the cowbird, leave all fur- 
ther professional development to more active members of the associa- 
tions? These nurses are quite commonly among the number who de- 
mand special consideration from registrars and organizations and 
are among those who complain that nurses do not receive enough con- 
sideration. Again the analogy holds good, for the cowbird fledgling 
is so unpleasantly insistent in his demand for food that he receives 
first attention. 

Is it quite fair to let the energetic nurses carry the whole burden 
of professional advancement, of improvement in educational methods, 
of the onerous duties in the organization of our various types of nurs- 
ing service, in our associations? Once a cowbird always a cowbird, 
but the thoughtless or inert nurse need not remain in so undesirable 
a class. Every nurse can help to improve the standing of nursing and 
the quality of the service rendered in her community. There has 
never been a time in our professional development when all the forces 
of individual nurses were so needed if we are to maintain an honored 
place. There is no place in our ranks for cowbirds. 

Credit Where Credit Is Due 

MORE and more hospitals are making suitable provision for 
special nurses. Lockers are almost universally provided. Well 
equipped dressing rooms, though not yet universal, are increasing in 
number. Most striking change of all, perhaps, is the provision of sit- 
ting rooms in private patient departments where "specials" may 
relax during the times when they are excused from their patients' 
rooms by the presence of family or friends. Any nurse who recalls 
the embarrassment (or joy?) of having to haunt the corridors during 
such periods will rejoice that times are changing. 

Hospitals making such provision expect a high type of nursing 
from special nurses and some of them attempt to secure it by report- 
ing to the registrars, upon the termination of cases, the quality of 
service rendered. This would seem a sound and reasonable way of 
giving credit where credit is due, for no nurse deserves greater credit 
than she who gives skilled and sympathetic care to the acutely ill. 

It is rather amazing to find that in some sections private duty 
nurses object to such reports because they are afraid of being black- 
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listed. We believe their psychology is wrong. Why not strive for a 
place on a white list? Very many specials already belong there, many 
others would be placed there if they would face the facts revealed by 
such reports. Who that has employed specials has not known a feel- 
ing of relief and satisfaction when the name of a dependable nurse 
came over the telephone as available for duty? Such nurses are en- 
titled to know that they inspire confidence. Careful reports to regis- 
trars would certainly help to give credit where credit is due for ser- 
vice of an inspiring type. 

Why not focus attention on a white list? Nurses and the world 
at large could then forget that there had ever been a black list. 
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The List of Accredited Schools 

HOSE of us who have come to depend on this list as one of "the 

tools of our trade" have been eagerly awaiting a new edition. 
This is now ready and is the most comprehensive compilation of 
statistics pertaining to our schools we have yet had, as it includes data 
on the number of schools for nurses established during ten-year 
periods, from 1865 to 1920, with the total number of nurses gradu- 
ated. Several new pages, giving a brief synopsis of the State laws, 
have been added. 

The Accredited List is one of those things we have learned to 
accept without so much as a "Thank you," quite forgetting that the 
early editions were possible only because a faithful and far-seeing 
worker, Mary C. Wheeler, gratuitously gave long night hours to pro- 
curing and compiling the material. 

Workers at National Headquarters, who have this year been 
responsible for the task, are eloquent in their appreciation of Miss 
Wheeler's pioneer work on the List. They have reason to know how 
difficult it is to extract detailed and accurate information from busy 
people. The List is only one example of the tasks once carried by 
overworked volunteers, that are constantly being turned over to the 
headquarters staff. 



INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 

The Grand Council of the International Council of Nurses met at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, from May 22 through 24. Delegates from ten countries were 
present. Baroness Mannerheim, President of the Nurses' Association of Finland, 
was elected to succeed Mrs. Henny Tscherning, of Denmark, as President. Miss 
Dock's resignation as honorary secretary is deeply regretted. She is succeeded 
by Charlotte Reimann, Denmark. An illuminated address of thanks for her 
services will be presented to Miss Dock by the members of the Council. The 
necessity of an International Standard in nursing education was discussed and 
endorsed. The next meeting of the International Council will be held in Helsing- 
fors in Finland in 1925. 



